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ABSTRACT 


Jana M. Swartwood, Master of Arts in Biblical Literature (Judaic-Christian Studies) 
“Babylon the Great, Mother of Harlots”: Revelation 17-18 in its Old Testament Context 


Brad H. Young, Ph.D. 


Many scholars interpret the “Harlot of Babylon” Interlude in Revelation 17-18 as 
a vision predicting the fall and subsequent disgrace of the Roman Empire. While there is 
certainly much evidence to support this assertion, a reading of this passage in light of its 
Jewish context also points to a strong Old Testament foundation, primarily from the Book 
of Isaiah. This leads to the question: Is there a fundamentally Jewish sub-meaning 
underlying the “Harlot” interlude in Revelation 17-18? It is important to examine this 
passage in light of its Jewish roots, in order to better understand the author’s message to 
his readers, both in the time of his writing and in the current era. 

Chapter 1 introduces the background and significance of the topic, as well as 
initial evidence linking the “Harlot” Interlude with Isaiah 47. Chapter 2 presents an 
exegetical analysis of Isaiah 47:1-15, in an attempt to determine the heart and context of 
its original message. Chapter 3 presents an exegetical analysis of Revelation 17:1-7, 15- 
18; and 18:1-8 that is informed by Isaiah 47 and other relevant Jewish sources from the 
period. Chapter 4 evaluates the possible connection between the two passages and 


suggests a possible understanding of the “Harlot” passage for readers in the present time. 
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THESIS PROPOSAL 


“BABYLON THE GREAT, MOTHER OF HARLOTS”: REVELATION 17-18 
IN ITS OLD TESTAMENT CONTEXT 


Background and Statement of the Problem 

The Book of Revelation is viewed by scholars as having been written in the genre 
of “apocalypse.” Apocalypses are similar to prophetic works in that both forms express 
revelation from God. However, apocalypses differ in that they are typically a first-person 
account from an individual who has been given revelation by a figure other than God— 
often, as in the case of John’s apocalypse, an angel.' The Book of Revelation presents a 
vision in which John of Patmos is transported to heaven in order to witness the cosmic 
struggle between good and evil at the end of time. Between the judgment scenes 
concluding in Revelation 16 and the victory of the Lamb in Revelation 19, one finds an 
interlude devoted to the “Harlot of Babylon” and her ultimate destruction. 

Interpretations of this interlude are vast and varied. Most commonly, the “Harlot” 
is viewed as representing Rome. First, she sits upon a beast with seven heads (often 


taken to symbolize the seven hills upon which Rome was founded). Second, as R. H. 


Charles notes, although she is called “Babylon,” other sources from this time have used 


! Adela Yarbro Collins, “Apocalyptic Themes in Biblical Literature,” 
Interpretation 53, no. 2 (1999): 117. 
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the term “Babylon” to indicate “Rome,” and there is good reason to believe the author of 
Revelation did the same.” The evidence suggests that this is an accurate reading of the 
passage. 

However, a closer reading of Revelation 17-18 (and, in truth, much of the Book of 
Revelation) also shows that John’s apocalyptic message seems grounded in a firm 
foundation of Hebrew Scripture.* In this case, it is Isaiah 47 that seems to parallel 
Revelation 17-18’s image of Babylon, as a woman who has been stripped and left in 
degradation—a queen, but not a widow. With such close parallels found between Isaiah 
47 and the “Harlot” Interlude in Revelation, it seems significant to pursue the Isaian 
foundation of the passage, in order to better understand John’s message and his purpose 
in conveying it. Might this passage contain a theological message of greater depth than 


“Rome will be destroyed?” That is the subject of this study. 


Thesis Statement 
Does a fundamentally Jewish sub-meaning, informed by Isaiah 47 and other 


relevant texts, underlie the “Harlot” Interlude of Revelation 17-18? 


°R. H. Charles, “A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on The Revelation of St. 
John,” The International Critical Commentary, vol. 2 (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1966): 62. 


*Jan Fekkes III, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions in the Book of Revelation, vol. 
93, Journal for the Study of the New Testament Supplement Series (Sheffield, UK: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1994): 17. 


Purpose 


The purpose of this thesis is to examine the text of the “Harlot” Interlude of 
Revelation 17-18 in light of Isaiah 47. This will require exegesis of Revelation 17:1-7, 
15-18; Revelation 18:1-8; and Isaiah 47:1-15—and the writer of this thesis should not 
forget to take into account relevant Jewish sources from the period, to see whether they 
may also inform the reading of the “Harlot” passage. After these scriptural passages have 
been exegeted, the writer of this thesis will seek connections and correlations, in order to 
determine whether there is a deeper theological explanation of John’s message than a 


prophecy concerning Rome’s destruction. 


Objectives and Significance 


Through this research, the writer of this thesis will seek to accomplish four 
objectives. First, the thesis will reinforce the premise that the author of Revelation 
possessed knowledge of the Hebrew Scriptures and integrated them into his apocalyptic 
work. Second, it will examine Isaiah 47:1-15, in order to determine an appropriate 
contextual reading of that passage. Third, it will examine Revelation 17:1-7, 15-18; and 
18:1-8—first on its own merits, and second, in light of the possible connection to Isaiah 
47. Fourth, it will provide its audience with a greater understanding of the Jewish 
message underlying this passage in Revelation. 

Many scholars and lay people seem to view the New Testament as a whole, and 
Revelation in particular, as a corpus of work put together by Christians apart from any 
Jewish influence. It is of great value to the Christian faith to examine and embrace the 


Jewish roots of the Scriptures. Although the literature suggests that many scholars 


observe a connection between the “Harlot” of Revelation 17-18 and the “Daughter of 
Babylon” in Isaiah 47, there does not yet appear to be a work that focuses specifically on 


the intertextuality of these two texts. The writer of this thesis seeks to bridge that gap. 


Delimitations and Limitations 

Although this thesis may acknowledge the preterist, historical, idealist, and 
futurist schools of thought concerning the interpretation of Revelation, it is not the intent 
of the writer to examine the Revelation texts specifically from one of these points of 
view. Thus, there will be no lengthy discussion pertaining to these schools of thought. 

Also, this study will focus on the Revelation passages dealing specifically with 
the “Harlot” Interlude. Thus, it is intentional that Revelation 17:8-14 and Revelation 
18:9-24 be left of out Chapter 3’s exegesis. It is not the intent of the writer to ignore 
these passages, but rather, to limit the scope of this work. Also, as much as is possible, 
this work will refrain from making specific determinations concerning “the Beast” in the 
“Harlot” Interlude, except as it relates specifically to the nature and purpose of the Harlot 
herself or to the theological interpretation of the text. 

The scholarly literature reveals that there exists much evidence to support a 
unified Book of Isaiah, as well as much evidence to support a Second Isaiah and a Third 
Isaiah (written after the exile to Babylon). It is not the intent of the writer of this thesis to 
quibble over the date(s) or authorship of Isaiah. Insofar as it relates to the interpretation 
of the text, Isaiah 47 will be viewed as part of Second Isaiah. 

Finally, it will be important for the writer of this thesis to consult all possible 


sources in the crafting of this thesis, as well as examine the variants in the manuscripts 


for Isaiah 47:1-15 and Revelation 17-18. However, the writer may not have access to all 
textual manuscripts, given that her location is fixed in Tulsa, Oklahoma, and the expense 
of travel and interlibrary loans may prohibit her from being able to review all possible 
manuscripts. Also, having studied both Hebrew and Greek at the seminary level for only 
a few years, she does not wish to insinuate that her translations of the texts are of greater 
accuracy than seasoned scholars in the field. Rather, she hopes to remain open to those 
scholars’ translations and observations and to regard them as relevant guides when she 


encounters areas of difficulty in making an accurate translation. 


Definition of Terms 


It is important to distinguish between the terms “eschatology” and “apocalypse,” 
as they relate to Revelation. Without delving into the vast discourse that surrounds these 
two terms, “eschatology” may be understood as a fairly developed doctrine of “the last 
things” that implies that a current world order will be overthrown and a new one 
established.* “Apocalypse” may be understood as “revelations of heavenly secrets.” 


“Prophecy” may be distinguished from “apocalypse,” in that although it is also a 


revelation of the divine, it is a word given directly by God to the prophet. If it foretells 


“Sigmund Mowinckel, He That Cometh, trans. G. W. Anderson (New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1954): 16-17. 


‘John J. Collins, “Apocalyptic Eschatology as the Transcendence of Death,” 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly 36, no. 1 (1974): 22. 
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future events, there is room for change to occur that may prevent those prophesied future 
events from occurring.° 

Some key words from the Isaiah passage will be yp" (“dust”), 2n2 (“virgin”), n2 
(“daughter”), 722 (“Babylon”), mY (“nakedness”), 737278 (“widow”), and 11283 
(“redeemer”). Some key words from the Revelation passage will be nópvn (“harlot”), 
võop (“water”), zopveia (“prostitution”), uvotHptov (“mystery”), BapvAov (“Babylon”), 
vpnuóo (“strip bare” or “make desolate”), youvdc (“naked”), BaociAiooa (“queen”), and 
ynpa (“widow”). These words, and others, will be examined more closely within the 


context of the exegesis. 


Methodology 


As has been mentioned previously, the methodology for this thesis will first 
involve establishing a connection between Isaiah 47 and Revelation 17-18. Once this 
connection has been established, the writer will present exegesis of Isaiah 47:1-15 and 
Revelation 17:1-7, 15-18; 18:1-8. After exegeting the texts, the writer of this thesis will 
conclude, by evaluating the “Harlot” Interlude in light of the Isaiah passage, in terms of 
what a proper theological understanding of the passage might be. The writer of this 
thesis has been advised to use David Flusser’s article “No Temple in the City” as a guide 


for how one may properly exegete Scripture, in light of intertextual connections.” 


°Adela Yarbro Collins, “Apocalyptic Themes in Biblical Literature,” 
Interpretation 53, no. 2 (1999): 118. 


David Flusser, “No Temple in the City,” in Judaism and the Origins of 
Christianity (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1988): 454-465. 


Presuppositions or Assumptions 


First and foremost, a high view of Scripture is presupposed. The writer assumes 
that the Bible is inspired by God and that, although textual variants may exist, it is 
infallible as it relates to faith and practice. The writer also assumes that the Book of 
Revelation was written in the form of an “apocalypse” and should not necessarily be 
taken literally, unless the message of the text suggests that such was the author’s intent. 

It is also assumed that Isaiah 47 is part of Second Isaiah, and that Second Isaiah 
was written to a sixth-century B.C. audience. As discussed in an earlier section, it is not 
the purpose of this work to debate the merits of one author versus three. The literature 
suggests that there is extensive evidence that could support either theory.® As it relates to 
exegesis of the passage, the assumption here will be that Isaiah 40-66 was written by a 
sixth-century author to an audience in Babylonian captivity, rather than by the eighth- 
century prophet Isaiah to an independent kingdom. 

Another assumption is that the author of the Book of Revelation intended that his 
vision reach his audience with a message relevant to his time. At the time of the 
submission of this Thesis Proposal, the thesis writer has not yet come to a personal 
conclusion as to the dating of the Book of Revelation, though it will be assumed that John 
was the author. By the time that the writing phase begins, the writer of this thesis will 
have determined her position on this matter. The writer of this thesis believes that the 
Book of Revelation should be studied in its historical context, before any further 


speculations as to its meaning are made. 


‘Joseph Blenkinsopp, Isaiah 40-55: A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary, Anchor Bible, vol. 19a (New York: Doubleday, 2002): 41-43. 


Hypothesis 


Isaiah 47 does inform a contextual reading of the “Harlot” Interlude of Revelation 
17-18. In order to appropriately understand this passage in Revelation, one must first 
possess an understanding of the underlying Isaiah text. If one reads Isaiah 47 as a “song 
of mockery” (somewhat akin to Moses and Miriam’s song in Exodus 15). If one 
examines the Isaian interlude in light of the broader context in chapters 40-55, one will 
see that, in Isaiah, the degradation of Babylon exists to demonstrate that God is sovereign 
and that He will redeem His people at the expense of their enemies. Applying this 
passage to the broader story in Revelation, then, one also sees that God is demonstrating 
how He will draw His people out of a different sort of exile, punish those who kept His 
people in captivity, and lead His people into a “new age,” in which they may be present 
with Him. The “Harlot” Interlude in Revelation exists as a reminder of the past—God 
has redeemed His people and punished their captors in the past, and He will do it again 


now. Although times and circumstances may change, God remains the same. 
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